EDITORIAL 


Communication skills and the debate on 
conserving biodiversity 


Biodiversity is now on the world stage. By- 
failing to sign the Biodiversity Convention in 
Rio de Janeiro in June this year, US President 
George Bush helped focus the world spotlight 
on the importance of conserving the diversity 
of living things. This convention (along with 
the Forest Principles Agreement) is reprinted 
in full in this edition of Australian Zoologist. 
About 150 countries signed the convention in 
Rio, a few more have signed since, and the US 
is abiding by the principles it contains. There 
is now no doubt that nature conservation is a 
mainstream political item, although the neat 
term biodiversity conservation looks set to hold 
the headlines and draw other issues to it. Larry 
Carter’s paper, and Sue Walker’s commentary 
on it, refocus the wilderness discussion to 
include biodiversity conservation. There is 
plenty for biologists to do, and plenty to write 
about. The Australian Zoologist has a flexible 
format that copes with opinions as well as 
scientific papers, as may be evident from this 
edition. All submissions, except book reviews, 
letters and reports, are critically reviewed by 
up to four referees, depending on the size and 
scope of the paper. The journal welcomes 
papers on any aspect of zoology and the 
conservation of animal habitats. 

Six months ago, Winston Ponder tackled me 
about what he saw as a deficiency in Conserva¬ 
tion of Australia’s forest fauna (ed D. Lunney, 
published by the RZS, 1991). He pointed out 
that of the 34 chapters in the book, only one 
was about invertebrates. I replied that it 
reasonably reflected what research had been 
undertaken as well as who had spoken up on 
the conservation issues. He said there was a 
bias towards vertebrates and that I had missed 
the opportunity in my introductory chapter to 
highlight this bias and argue the case for 
invertebrates. I offered to make amends by 
devoting an entire edition of the Australian 
Zoologist to the conservation of invertebrates. 
The offer has yet to be taken up in full, but 
Winston has written a paper for this edition on 
“Bias in biodiversity”. One can only agree that 
vertebrates have had the lion’s share of public 
attention, that invertebrates are the primary 
driving force in ecosystems function, and from 
the perspective of biodiversity, invertebrates 
make up 99% of animal species. 


What is not so obvious is what to do about 
the bias. The answer surely does not lie in 
reallocating the scarce funds from vertebrate 
research. There is an overwhelming case for 
greatly increasing funding on biodiversity 
research and management and those steering 
the biodiversity debate need to ensure that 
some fast-moving vertebrate reseacher does 
not make off with all the increase in allocations. 
The onus, too, is on the invertebrate workers 
to participate more in the public debate by 
making submissions to public enquiries, by 
speaking at seminars on endangered species, 
and by demonstrating that invertebrates can be 
effective monitors of environmental change. 
Just to argue that invertebrates are important 
is not sufficient. If an environmental issue, 
such as the pollution of a waterway or the loss 
of a rainforest, is important and the point can 
be well made by reference to invertebrates, 
then they will receive public attention and 
institutional support. I am grateful for 
Winston Ponder for sparking the debate in 
the pages of this journal, and Winston should 
be pleased to see two papers in this edition 
featuring invertebrates. Also, the winner of the 
1992 Whitley Award was devoted to inverte¬ 
brates and it is reviewed in this edition of the 
journal. The Australian Zoologist welcomes 
papers advancing the cause of studying and 
conserving invertebrates. 

Harry Recher’s piece on Simple journalists or 
simple scientists throws out the sort of challenge 
that editors enjoy. The Australian Zoologist will 
publish provocative papers w r here the author 
takes a critical look at a particular issue, but as 
Harry says, too few scientists are willing and/or 
capable of communicating using plain English. 
Two of the most stirring pieces in this edition 
of the Australian Zoologist are by people 
who are lawyers by training (P. Stein and 
N. Stephen), yet their writing is not cluttered 
by legalistic jargon. Both are critical of current 
mechanisms, or lack of them, for resolving 
environmental issues, but it would be a mis¬ 
interpretation to suggest that they were being 
personally critical of particular people, govern¬ 
ment departments or governments. Scientists 
often find making such criticisms difficult, as 
Harry Recher points out, because they fear 
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that it might adversely affect their careers. As 
a result, they not only remain silent, but lose 
the faculty to be constructively critical. An 
individual, an organization, a department or a 
discipline that loses this ability will be more 
exposed to blunders and less capable of absorb¬ 
ing and utilizing criticism when it inevitably 
arrives. In referring to the careers of out¬ 
spoken scientists, Harry has hit a note that 
resonates with many, especially those who have 
spoken up about the relevance of their work to 
conservation of species. Harry Recher’s paper 


identifies a fundamental ethic that extends far 
beyond science, although it takes a particular 
form in the scientific community. Students in 
the Department of Ecosystem Management at 
the University of New England are lucky to 
have communications as a subject and Harry 
Recher as a teacher. The environment sorely 
needs scientifically trained, ethically based 
communicators. 

Daniel Lunney 
Editor 


NATURE CONSERVATION 4: 

THE ROLE OF NETWORKS 


Networks of people are our conservation force, 
networks of vegetation are our conservation resource. 

An international conference on the role of networks among people involved in conservation 
is being organized by the CSIRO Division of Wildlife and Ecology, the Centre for Conservation 
Biology at Auckland University, and the Department of Conservation and Land Management, Western 
Australia. 

It will be held in Geraldton, Western Australia from Sunday, May 15 to Friday, May 20, 1994. 

Effective nature conservation requires the commitment and participation of local people. With¬ 
out their involvement and acceptance, nature conservation on private lands is impossible and even 
on public lands will be constrained by inadequate resources or support. Conservation biologists 
and others aware of the need for conservation will only see effective translation of results into 
action if community responsibility and management actions are planned from the outset. Community 
linkages between landholders and other individuals, groups, conservation agencies and conserva¬ 
tion biologists are essential to effective nature conservation as are linkages across the landscape. 

The conference will cover subjects such as: why we need community involvement in conserva¬ 
tion; the role of indigenous peoples in conservation; the link between scientists and community 
grpups involved in conservation; conservation biology as a discipline and as a force for change; 
current understanding of landscape linkages in conservation; the role of landcare groups in con¬ 
servation; integrating conservation with production and development; and the role of mining 
companies in conservation. These issues, together with other subjects related to the conference 
theme, will be presented in invited and contributed papers as well as structured workshops. 

Those interested in attending or obtaining further details should contact: 

Dr Denis Saunders 

CSIRO Division of Wildlife and Ecology, LMB No. 4 
P.O. Midland, Western Australia 6056 
Telephone: 6l 9 252 0111 Fax: 61 9 252 0134 
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